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THE 
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SPEECH,    &c. 


My  Lords, 

1  HE  Speech  of  the  Noble  Baron  *  would  have 
compelled  me,  in  juftice  to  myfelf,  to  folicit  your 
attention  for  a  few  minutes,  even  if  I  had  not  al- 
ready intended  to  fubmit  fome  obfervations  on  the 
meafure  now  before  us. 

The  Noble  Earl  f  who  fpoke  firfl:  in  the  debate 
reminded  me  of  his  having  exprefled,  in  a  former 

*  Lord  Holland,  f  Lord  Suffolk. 
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fefllon,  his  wifli,  that  the  expcnce  of  every  war 
might  be  principally  fuftained  during  fuch  war, 
by  a  fair  and  equal  Tax.  I  perfedlly  recolle(51:  the 
fid.  And  the  Noble  Earl  admits,  with  becoming 
candour,  that  he  is  not  adverfe  to  the  prefent 
Bill :  He  is  only  diflatisfied  with  fome  of  its 
provifions,  the  purport  of  which  (I  fay  it  with 
all  due  deference)  appears  to  me  to  be  much 
mifconceived   by   him. 

The  Bill  has  not  received,  nor  can  I  learn 
that  it  is  likely  to  receive,  oppofition  or  ob- 
jedion  from  any  other  quarter.  I  accordingly 
feel  myfelf  warranted  in  aflerting,  that  with  the 
exception  of  the  Noble  Baron's  folitary  negative, 
the  meafure  in  queftion  has  the  concurrence  of 
the  Houfe.  And  I  firmly  believe  it  to  have, 
nearly  in  a  fimilar  proportion,  the  general  af- 
fent  of  the  Kingdom. 

But  the  Noble  Baron  has  been  pleafed  to  infi- 
nuate,  that  I  cannot  give  my  individual  concur- 
rence, as  a  Peer  of  Parliament,  "  without  an  incon- 
"  fillency  of  reafoning  and  a  change  of  fyftem." 
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I    feel   it   incumbent  on  me,    My  Lords,    to 
repel  fuch  an   infmuation,    if  it  were    meant    to 
imply   any  vt^rfatility   or   derelidlion   of   princi- 
ple.    The  Noble  Lord  has  done   me  the  honour 
to  felecSl  and  read  certain  palTages  from  a  fmall 
work   which  was  publifhed   by  me  in  the   year 
1779.*      I   might  admit    the    full     conftruction 
given    by   the    Noble   Lord    to    thofe   paflages, 
and  might   anfwer,    that  in   the    lapfe   cf  time, 
many  fpeculative  opinions  (and  perfonal  opinions 
alfo)   are    liable   fairly     and    honourably    to    be 
varied    by  events,  by    change    of  circumftdnces, 
by    better   information,    and    by     more    mature 
judgement.      And   furely   after     an     interval  of 
twenty  moft   eventful  years,    an  opinion,  of  the 
kind  alluded  to,  might  be  changed  or  abandoned 
without  any  caufe  of  felf- reproach.     In  the  courfe 
of  the    next   twenty    years    it    may   happen     to 
the  Noble  Lord  (and  I  truft  and  hope,  without 
implying  any  difrefpeft,  that   it   will  happen)  to 
change  fome  of  his  political  opinions  with  much 
felf-fatisfadlion,  and  with  benefit  to  his   Country. 

*  Letters  to  the  Earl  of  CarliJIe  from    Williarn  Eden,   Ef^, 
Seepage  in  to  page  118,  in  the  ^ci  Editioti,  * 
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If  however  the  Noble  Lord  had  adverted  with 
his  ufual  accuracy  to  the  context  of  the  paf- 
fages  which  he  thought  proper  to  cite,  he 
would  have  found  that  they  related  to  a  vo- 
luntary contribution  to  be  dependent  on  the 
enthufiafm  of  the  contributors  -,  or  if  to  a  forced 
and  general  contribution,  then  to  be  dependent 
on  a  mere  voluntary  difclofure  of  income.  At 
the  period  of  which  I  fpeak,  it  never  entered 
into  the  minds  of  the  mofl  enlightened  itatef- 
men  (and  I  appeal  to  a  Noble  and  Learned 
Friend*  who  now  hears  me,  and  was  convert 
fant  in  the  difcuffions  to  which  I  refer)  that  it 
could  be  pra6ticable  to  eflablifh  a  forced  and 
general  contribution  on  the  only  jufl  and  effi- 
cient fyftem   of  a   forced  difclofure. 

But  I  am  not  felicitous  to  avail  myfelf  of 
this  explanation,  even  if  I  have  been  fo  fortu- 
nate as  to  fatlsfy  your  Lordfliips  that  it  is  folid 
and  fufficient.  I  now  freely  confefs,  that  in 
1779  ^  '^'^^  ^'Ot  forefee  either  the  enthufiafm, 
or   the  profperity   and   refources,    which   diftin- 


♦  The  Lord  Chancellor. 
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gulfh  the  aflual  epoch  of  our  hiftory  above  all 
others;  and  which  have  given  to  our  country- 
men both  the  difpofition  and  ability  to  adopt 
the  prefent  meafure,  without  any  probable  in- 
convenience fufficient  to  counterbalance  the  ad- 
vantages  to  be   obtained. 

Your  Lordfliips  will  permit  me  here  to  make 
one  farther  remark;  and  feveral  of  you  can 
bear  teftimony  to  its  truth.  Whatever  my  opi- 
nion may  be,  it  is  not  formed  fuddenly  and 
for  the  purpofes  of  the  prefent  day.  It  is  an 
opinion  which  I  publicly  avowed  and  made 
known  in  the  laft  SefTion  of  Parliament.  It 
then  happened  to  me,  and  to  others,  in  dif- 
cufling  the  plan  of  the  additional  alTefTments 
to  flate  and  admit  its  inequalities  and  imper- 
fedlions  (for  they  are  not  new  difcoveries). 
And  we  repeatedly  added  a  wifh  for  a  meafure 
fomewhat  fimilar  to  the  Bill  now  before  us.  I 
well  remember  to  have  defcribed  it  as  the 
grand  defideratum  in  finance.  But  v/e  at  the 
fame  time  expreffed  our  fears  that  fuch  a  mea- 
fure would   be  found   impradicable, 

ft 
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It  now  appears  that  the  difficulties,  which  wc 
feared,  were  not  infurmountable.  The  fucefsful 
attempt  to  furmount  them,  was  well  worthy  of 
that  great  and  energetic  mind  v/hich  direds  our 
Councils.  It  was  well  worthy  of  that  mind,  which 
feems  to  have  been  created,  by  a  beneficent  Pro- 
vidence, for  the  prefervation  of  this  Kingdom  ; — ■ 
for  the  prefervation  of  an  adjoining  Kingdom, 
whofe  permanent  profpericy  and  fecurity  (in  de- 
Ipite  of  her  ill-judged  jealoufies)  we  cordially 
{ctk  to  equalize  with  our  own  prolperity  and 
fecurity  i — and  perhaps  alfo  for  the  reftoration  of 
Europe.  Nothing  inferior  to  the  force  of  fuch 
a  mind,  could  have  accomplifhed  a  projeft, 
which  in  its  aftual  effect  and  probable  confe- 
quences  is  of  a  nature  fo  gigantic,  that  it  is  well 
calculated  to  rank  with  the  other  events  of  1798. 
I  annex  no  epithet  to  thofe  events,  for  no  lan- 
guage can  do  juilice  to  their  glory,  or  to  their 
importance. 

But  if  the   adoption  of  this  mcafure   will  be 

really  fo   advantageous   to  the  public,  is   it  not 

(fays  one  of  the  Noble  Lords)  an  admifljon  that 
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the  fyftem,  which  you  have  To  long  purfued, 
was  wrong  ?  Is  ic  not  an  implied  cenfure  on 
that  fyflem  ?  —  In  other  words,  if  the  new  fyflem 
is  fo  clearly  the  bed,  why  was  it  not  fooner 
brought  forward  ?  Perhaps  it  might  be  a  fuf- 
ficient  anfwer,  that  till  the  funds  began  to  be 
deprefled  by  the  accumulated  weight  of  new 
loans,  the  expediency  of  raifing  a  confiderable 
part  of  the  fupply  within  the  year  was  lefs  evi- 
dent and  lefs  urgent.  But  there  was  another 
reafon,  paramount  to  all  reafons.  It  was  impof- 
fible,  at  an  earlier  period,  to  procure  the  adoption 
of  the  large  and  filutary  plan  now  offered  to  us. 

Our  countrymen  in  general  have  been  well  and 
wifely  difpofed,  during  the  whole  of  the  tre- 
mendous ftruggle  in  v/hich  v/c  are  engaged,  from 
its  commencement  to  the  prefent  hour.  Still, 
however,  there  v/ere  many,  too  many,  among  us, 
to  whom  the  progrefs  of  the  French  revolution, 
and  the  events  of  the  war,  had  not  yet  developed 
the  infernal  views  and  tendency  of  Jacobinifm,  or 
the  principles  and  pradices  of  thofe,  who  both 
fccretly  and  openly,  were  fupporting  its  caufe. 

Ic 
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It  mufl  be  remembered,  that  in  the  firft  ex- 
plofion  of  thofe  crimes  and  calamities,  which 
have  fince  brought  defolation  on  many  nations, 
and  extreme  danger  upon  all,  there  were  men, 
and  Engliihmen  too,  of  leading  and  enlightened 
talents,  who  believed  or  afFefted  to  believe,  and 
who  perfuaded  themfelves  and  others,  that  the 
French  revolution  was  the  moft  glorious  fabric 
of  human  integrity  and  wifdom;  that  it  was 
the  victory  of  eternal  truth  over  prejudices  j 
and  that  the  atrocious  a6ls  of  the  revolution- 
ifls  were  only  the  firft  exceffes  and  tran- 
fient  ebullitions  of  a  new  liberty,  calculated 
to  become  the  epoch  and  confummation  of 
human  happinefs.  The  wretched  delufion  ex- 
tended itfclf,  and  prevailed  with  much  force, 
and  with  many  perilous  confequences,  to  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Lifle  negotiation :  and  even  then,  a 
great  part  of  the  nation  was  difpofed  to  aban- 
don the  whole  continent  of  Europe  to  fubjugation 
and  deftruftion,  and  to  make  other  ruinous  facri- 
fices,  in  order  to  purchafe  a  nominal  peace,  more 
fatal  than  any  war. 

When 
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}  When  I  look  back  to  that  period,  I  have  all 
the  painful  fenfations  of  a  fcveiifh  and  fright- 
fill  dream. 

t^'Al'mighty  God  was  pleafed,  for  our  preferva- 
non,  to  deftroy  our  fhort-fighted  hopes.  The 
Lifle  conferences  were  broken  off  in  a  manner 
wHkh  removed  the  film  from  the  eyes  of  many. 
France  avowed  the  inveterate  defign  to  deflroy 
and  extirpate  the  Britirti  Empire !  She  pro- 
claimed her  defign  with  oflentation,  and  made 
the  moll  extravagant  preparations  to  execute  ir. 
Every  doubt  now  ceafed,  and  it  became  moft 
manifeftj  that  a  ileady  and  vigorous  profecution 
of  the  war  was  indifpenfabie  to  our  exiltence  a§ 
an  independent  people.  In  a  crifis  fo  awfully 
interefting,  the  whole  fpirit  and  good  fenfe  of  the 
nation  burft  forth.  The  militia,  the  yeomanry, 
the  army,  the  navy,  were  all  animated  by  the 
fame  zeal,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  activity, 
promptitude,  difcipline,  .and  bravery.  The  fame 
^Rthufiafm  warmed  the  heart  of  every  Englifh- 
man  in  every  part  of  the  globe. 

C  The 
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The  wifdom  of  Parliament  went  hand  in  hand 
with  the  right  difpofition  of  the  people ;  and  to- 
wards the   clofe  of    1797,  brought   forward    the 
meafure  of  the  Additional  AfTeffed  Taxes,  which 
was  accompanied  by  a  Voluntary   Contribution, 
promoted   by  all  ranks  with   a  generofity  unex- 
ampled, and   amounting  at  this  hour   to  a  fum 
little  fhort  of  two  millions  flerling.     Thofe  ex- 
ertions, which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  great 
fyftem  now  under  difcLidlon,  were  farther  aided 
by  a  War-Tax  (the  Convoy-Tax)  on  our  imports 
and  exports.     And  here  I  muft  digrefs  for  a  mo- 
ment to  remark,  that  the  amount  of  thofe  imports 
and  exports,  by  a  mofl  happy  peculiarity  in  the 
feventh  year  of  a  war,  was  in  1798,  fo  far  as  the 
accounts  arc  completed,  greater  than  ever.* 

It  was  feen  and  acknowledged,  that  the  meafure 
of  the  additional  afleflments  bore  unequally,  and 
that  its  inequalities  affeded  thofe  who  came  for- 
ward with  public  fpirit,  and  who  were  incapable 
of  evafions ;  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  compa- 
rative means  of  others,  in  many  cafes,  evaded  a 


*  See  the  Appendix',  No.  1  and  2. 
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fair  contribution,  and  in  many  more  were  ex- 
empted fronn  all  charge.  The  mcafure  never- 
thelefs  went  forward,  and  with  all  its  imperfec- 
tions was  of  fuch  evident  utility,  as  to  excite  a 
general  wilh  to  improve  and  extend  it. 

It  was  highly  encouraging  to  that  extenfion  to 
have  obferved,  in  the  progrefs  of  the  experiment, 
that  the  defalcations  made  from  the  incomes  or 
capitals  of'  individuals,  had  not  occafioned  any 
diflrefs  or  embarralTment.  On  the  contrary, 
there  has  been  a  general  and  progreflTive  increafe 
in  the  profperity  of  the  Kingdom.  Your  Lord- 
fhips  will  find  ample  proofs  of  this  aflertion  in  the 
comparative  ftatements  of  our  trade ;  in  the 
favourable  courfe  of  exchange  with  the  continent ; 
in  the  nett  produce  of  the  permanent  revenue, 
which  for  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  January 
1798  was  17,960,000/.  and  for  the  year  ending 
January  5,  1799,  21,049,000/. :  but  more  efpeci- 
ally  in  the  nett  produce  of  the  permanent' Taxes 
which  exilled  antecedent  to  the  war.  That  pro- 
duce for  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  this  month 
was  i;07o,ooo/,  higher  than  in  the  preceding 
C  2  year: — 
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year  :-^2,o 21,000/.  higher  than  what  I  once  ftated 
in  this  Houfe  to  have  been  the  average  produce  of 
the  three  years  ending  the  5th  of  January  1796  : — • 
and  ii8,coc/.  higher  than  in  the  moft  produ6:ive 
year  of  peace,  I  mean  the  year  ending  the  5th  of 
January  1793.  In  mentioning  the  exports,  I 
ought  to  have  remarked,  that  the  value  of  Britifh 
inanufadures,  exported  in  179^,  fo  far  as  can  be 
inferred  from  the  amount  of  the  three-quartera 
ending  the  loth  of  06lober  was  confiderably 
greater  than  ever. 

All  thefe  evidences  of  profperity  *  are  now 
much  fbronger  than  the  ftatements  and  cftimatcs 
which  I  fubmitted  to  your  Lordfnips  in  May  1796. 
And  yet  thofe  eflimates  were  at  the  time  attacked, 
and  difputed,  and  oppofed,  as  fanciful  and  extra- 
vagant ;  not  indeed  with  much  fuccefs,  but  cer- 
tainly with  much  vehemence,  both  in  fpeeches  and 
publications.  I  may  now  be  permitted  to.  reply 
with  a  rcafonablc  exultation,  that  our  a6Vual  prof- 
perity (independent  of  the  incalculable  advanta- 
g^rs  to   be  derived  from  our  late    vidiories,  and 


*  See  the  Appendix,  No.  2  and  3. 
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from  the  opening  of  new  fources  of  commerce)  far 
exceeds  what  I  ventured,  in  1796,  to  promife,  or 
even  to  think  probable. 

The  war  fupply,  thus  eflablifhed,  has  been 
paid  without  a  murmur.  It  has  been  accom- 
panied by  the  aftonifhing  fuccefles,  by  which 
the  year  1798  will  be  rendered  ever  memorable 
in  hiftory.  Nor  will  the  impreffion,  eflimation, 
and  value,  of  thofe  fuccefles,  be  diminifhed  by 
the  afltrtion  of  the  Noble  Baron,  that  "  Two 
hundred  millions  have  been  fquandercd  without 
attaining  any  permanent  advantage." 

That  aflertion,  my  Lords,  provokes  me  to 
requeflyour  attention  for  a  moment  to  the  Angular 
contraft  exhibited  by  the  enemy.  Bankrupt  in 
finance ;  ruined  in  manufa6tures ;  deprived  of  all 
commerce ;  baffled  in  all  projects  of  invafion  j 
difgraced  and  defeated  in  every  attempt  to  in- 
jure this  country,  wlijch  has  been  the  peculiar 
object  of  hoftility ;  groaning  under  the  lofs  of 
large  fleets  and  large  armies;  ftruggling  againft 
the  hatred,  and  horror,  and  defpair,  of  endaved 

nations; 
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"nations  J  and  expofed  to  new  hoftilities  from  other 
ftates  at  lafl  fenfible  of  the  general  danger  ; 
France  neverthelefs  continues  to  purfue  her  wild 
•and  wicked  career  !  cheating  one  ally,  extorting 
money  from  a  fecond,  and  plundering  a  third, 
in  order  to  coiled  means  to  invade  a  fourth, 
without  provocation  or  pretext  j  fomenting  and 
purchafing  rebellions  and  revolutions  j  carrying 
or  threatening  devailation  indifcriminately  to  re- 
publics and  to  monarchies ;  fhe  flill  continues 
to  fet  at  defiance  all  the  principles  and  duties  of 
religion,  and  all  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nations. 
And  this  extremity  of  perfevering  wickednefs 
is  blended  with  a  prefumptuous  radinefB,  and 
with  a  cold  and  calculating  cruelty,  beyond  any 
example,  at  which  we  have  fliuddered  in  the 
mod  degrading  records  of  human  depravity. 

It  is  not  eafy  in  private  life  for  the  braveft  man 
to  defend  himfelf  againft  a  mad  and  defperatc 
ruffian.  There  ^is  fomething  analogous  in  the 
llruggles  between  nations.  Nor  can  there  be  a 
doubt  that  this  country  would  have  fallen,  and 
would  have  involved   in   her  ruin   all  the   other 

cxifting 
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cxifling  governments,  if  our  countrymen  had 
not  been  awakened  to  a  timely  lenfe  of  their 
danger,  and  if  they  had  not  been  animated  by 
a  well-founded  confidence  in  their  own  rcfources, 
and  by  a  wife  and  charadleriftic  courage.  \Ve 
feel  and  know  that  our  only  road  to  peace  and 
fccurity  is  by  refiftance  and  energy.  We  arc 
driven,  and  we  univerfally  acknov/ledge  that 
we  are  driven  to  provide  for  another  year,  with 
the  iame  vigour  to  which  we  owe  our  prefent 
fafcty  and  profperity,  and  the  unparalleled  glory 
with  which  they  are  accompanied. 

Happily  we  have  means  and  rcfources  ftill  ade- 
quate to  the  trial  J  and  it  only  remains  to  be 
confidered,  whether  thofe  rcfources  can  be 
brought  into  adlivity  and  effc6l  better  than  by 
the  meafure  now  before  us. 

What  then,  my  Lords,  are  the  nature  and 
objeds  of  this  meafure  ? 

Its  leading  principle,  as  in  the  meafure  of  the 
lad  year,  is,   to  raifc  a  confiderable  proportion 

of 
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of  the  fupplles  of  the  year  within  the  year;  and 
to  liquidate,  within  a  fhort  time,  what  may  be 
farther  railed  by  loan. 

The  fum  raifed  lafl-  year,  by  tlie  different  modes 
of  what  may  be  called  a  war-ftipply,  will  probably 
amount  to  about  feven  millions  and  a.  half.  The 
fum  eftimated  to  be  raifed,  towards  the  fervice 
of  the  prefent  year,  by  this  Bill,  and  by  the 
War-Tax  on  imports  and  exports,  is  about 
twelve  millions. 

'With  thefe  views,  it  is  propofed  to  tax  in 
equal  proportions  all  the  cefcriptions  and  clafies 
of  Income,  except  thofe  only  which  belong  to 
the  poor  and  labouring  part  of  the  community  j 
and  alfo  except  that  fmall  amountof  income  which 
may  be  prefumed  to  furnifli  a  mere  fubfiflence. 

The  fum  expe6led  to  be  thus  raifed  has  been 
ftated  at  ten  millions,  being  the  tenth  of  the 
calculated  amount  *  of  that  part  of  the  national 

*  See  the  AppendiX;  No.  4. 
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income,  which  is  made  liable  to  the  propofed 
contribution.  I  have  reafon  to  beheve,  that  this 
calculation  is  moderate,  and  that  by  a  com- 
mendable caution  it  is  given  below  the  truth.  I 
farther  incline  to  think  that  the  general  income 
of  the  clafs  exempted  from  all  contribution 
might  be  fhewn  to  be  at  lealt  as  great,  as  that 
part  of  the  national  income  on  which  this  bill 
will  operate. 

The  plan  has  been  introduced,  framed,  and 
completed,  with  every  modification  and  indul- 
gence compatible  with  its  principle.  Large  al- 
lowances have  been  made  to  families  and  to  indi- 
viduals, in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their 
children,  and  by  a  fcale  highly  favourable  to 
incomes  not  exceeding  looo/.  upon  the  principle, 
that  the  expence  of  maintaining  and  educating 
childreit  bears  proportionably  more  heavily  on 
fmall  incomes,  than  it  does  on  larger  incomes. 
The  rules  for  eftimating  the  incomes  of  farmers 
and  leflees  of  land,  and  more  efpecially  of 
farmers  under  300/.  a  year,  have  alfo  been 
flated  with  m.oft  liberal  modifications  and  abate- 

D  ments. 
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ments.  And  there  appear  in  the  Bill  many  other 
indulgences  proceeding  certainly  from  juft  and 
wife  motives,  but  tending  to  diminifli  the  efti-- 
mated  produce.  Still,  however,  when  we  recol- 
lect that  the  additional  afielTments,  with  the  vo- 
luntary contribution,  are  producing  above  fix 
millions,  it  is  not  unreafonable  to  prefume,  that 
the  meafure  nov/  in  queflion  may  produce  ten 
millions. 

The  meafure  of  the  lafl  fefllon,  by  the  nature 
of  its  operation,  forced  upon  fome  only  (and  in 
that  as  well  as  in  other  refpefts  it  was  partial)  the 
neceflity  of  declaring  their  incomes.  The  prefent 
meafure  requires  from  All,  the  ftatement  of  an  in- 
come, not  inferior  to  the  income  actually  poffefled 
and  enjoyed ;  allowing,  however,  a  veil  of  fe- 
crecy  to  be  thrown  over  fuch  flatements  in  every 
cafe  where  the  publication  may  be  thought  by 
the  individual  to  be  contrary  to  his  commercial 
interefts.  It  will  refult  from  thefe  provifions, 
that  the  hoarders  of  income  muil  now  pay  their 
full  proportion  for  the  protection  which  they  en- 
joy.  Nor  will  it  any  longer  happen,  that  the  con- 
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fcientlous  contributor  will  pay  his  quota,  or  more 
than  his  quota,  whilfl:  the  cold-hearted  and  the 
fraudulent,  widi  equal  or  greater  means,  pay- 
little  or  nothing.  In  thele  refpefls,  the  fyftem 
is  now  as  jufl:  towards  individuals,  as  it  will  be 
found  to  be  expedient  with  regard  to  the  Public. 

Keeping  thefe  feveral  objefts  in  view,  the 
prefent  Bill  appears  to  me  to  have  been  anxioufly 
calculated,  and  ably  and  accurately  framed  to 
prevent  inequality,  fraud,  embarraffment  and 
injury.  And  thus  it  is,  my  Lords,  that  we  are 
accomplifhing  the  bed  operation  of  finance,  the 
pra6licabilicy  of  obtaining  by  a  national  effort, 
to  be  made  for  a  time  only,  without  national  in- 
convenience, any  fupply  that  the  national  exi- 
gencies may  require. 

That  in  a  meafure  foextenfive,  unforefeen  cafes 
iHay  occur,  which  may  hereafter  call  for  parlia- 
mentary interference,  relief,  or  explanation,  is 
probable,  and  more  than  probable.  Undoubtedly 
many  fuch  cafes  may  and  will  occur.  On  the 
other  hand,  occafions  may  arifc  in  which  it  will 
D  2  be 
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provifions,    to    obviate   imforrfeen  evafions   and 

frauds. 

I /hall  now,  my  Lords,  take  a  fummary  view 
of  the  principal  advantages  to  be  derived  froai 
the  vote  which  (I  trufl)  we  are  about  to  give. 
Some  of  thofe  advantages  were  entirely  over- 
looked by  the  Noble  Baron,  and  others  Teem  to 
me  to  have  been  under-rated  by  him. 

The  confideration  which  firft  prefents  itfelf  is 
that  of  economy.     I  will  not  fatigue  your  Lord- 
nVips  with  minute   calculations.     But  in  compa^ 
ring   the  prompt  levy  and  payment   of  twenty 
millions,  with   the   value  of  the   annuity  which 
mufl  have  been  created,  if  Parliament  had  bor- 
rowed the  fame  fum  by  Loan,  I  am  moderate  in 
afTuming,  that  fuch  a  Loan   could  not  have  been 
obtained  at  a  better   price  than  50/.  for   the  3 
per  cents,  or  at  an  intereitof  fix  per  cent,  which 
With  the  provifion   of  2   per   cent,,  towards  the 
redemption  of  the  capital  fo  created,  would  have 
amounted  to  a  charge  of  8  per  cent.,  or  i,6oo,coo/. 

And 
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And  here  let  me  remark,  incidentally,  that 
i,6co,ooo/.  a  year  mult  have  been  impofed  in 
new  and  permanent  Taxes  j  to  which  might  be 
added  the  great  expence  of  colleding.  Thefe 
confiderations  muft  not  be  overlooked  in  com- 
paring the  lo  per  cent,  upon  income  payable  only 
for  two  years  to  produce  the  amount  of  the  fum 
ftated. 


The  i;6co,ooo/.  a  year  fo  created  for  the  in- 
tereft  and  gradual  extindion  of  the  twenty  mil- 
lions fo  borrowed,    or   in  other   words,    for  the 
extinftion  of  forty  millions  capital  3  per  cents, 
may  be  eftimated  to  extinguifh  the  whole,  at  the 
probable   average   price  of  the   funds,  in   about 
forty  years.     What,  then,  is  the  prefent  value  of 
fuch  an  annuity   for  forty  years  ?     Your  Lord- 
ships will  find  it  to  be  about  twenty  years'  pur- 
chafe,   taking  the  average  intereft  of  money  at 
4  per   cent.     And  certainly,   though,    from   the 
experience  of  this  century,  there  have  been  wars 
during  nearly  fixteen  ytars  in  every  forty  years, 
4  per  cent,   may  now  be  confidered,  under  the 
adual  profperity  and  profpefts  of  this  country, 

as 
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as  a  fair  average  intereft.  The  rcfuk  then  will 
be,  that  inftead  of  creating  an  annuity  in  tajcts 
bearing  lieavily  on  the  people  in  general,  the 
value  of  which  v/ould  be  thirty-two  millions, 
you  pay  twenty  millions  in  two  years  and  gain 
the  difference. 

But  the  farther  refulting  advantages  are  in- 
finitely more  important.  It  is  not  among  the  lead 
of  thofe  advantages,  that  by  the  prefent  pkn  the 
falutary  efFe6ls  of  the  finking  fund  are  greatly 
accelerated.  The  fums  of  different  defcriptions 
to  be  referved  and  applied  by  the  commiffioners 
for  the  redemption  of  the  national  debt,  will, 
in  the  firft  year  of  peace,  be  not  kfs  than  fifteen 
millions,  or  nearly  50,000/.  a  dasyy  for  three  hun- 
dred days  in  the  year.  The  operation  of  fuch 
a  fum,  brought  daily  into  the  market  to  purchafe 
ftock,  which  is  to  be  extinguifhed,  and  not  to 
return  to  the  market,  cannot  fail  to  have  an 
€ffe<fl  in  favour  of  our  public  credit,  as  much: 
beyond  all  calculation  as  it  will  be  beyond  all 
expedience. 


It 
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.  Ic  is  a  farther  confolation  and  encouragement 
under  our  actual  exertions,  that  we  are  now 
approaching  fad  towards  that  period,  when  the 
original  finking  fund  will  have  reached  its 
maximum  J  and  when  by  the  addition  of  the  i  per 
cent,  which  has  been  appropriated  for  the  gra» 
dual  difcharge  of  the  capital  in  every  loan  of 
the  prefent  war,  the  permanent  finking  fund  will 
amount  to  eight  millions  fterling  a  year. 

When  I  faid,  that  the  plan  propofed  will  pre- 
vent the  increafe  of  permanent  taxes,  which 
otherwife  muil  have  been  levied  on  articles  of 
confumption,  I  ought  to  have  added,  that  by 
avoiding  fuch  an  addition  to  the  permanent  taxes, 
we  accelerate  our  arrival  at  the  period  when  a 
part  of  the  taxes  already  fubfifting  may  be 
aboliflied. 

But  the  advantages  of  the  meafure  are  not 
confined  to  the  qucftion  of  economy,  however 
important  i  nor  to  the  operations  of  the  finking 
fund,  hov/ever  falutary;  nor  to  the  avoiding  of 
new  taxes,   however  defirable  to   the    people  at 

largo 
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large  ;  nor  to  the  maintenance  of  our  public  cre- 
dit, however  eflential  to  our  profperity :  they 
are  calculated  to  demonftrate  to  our  enemies, 
and  to  the  world  at  large,  that  we  poffefs  inex- 
hauftible  refources,  together  with  the  difpofition 
to  ufe  them ;  and  that  we  are  determined  to 
aflert  and  to  fecure  that  proud  pofition  which 
we  hold,  and  which,  I  truft,  we  fhall  long  con- 
tinue to  hold  among  nations. 

I  ihall  now  avail  myfelf  of  Your  Lordfhips' 
indulgence,  to  take  a  fliort  notice  of  the  prin- 
cipal objedions  to  which  this  Bill  has  been 
thought  liable. 

It  has  been  fliid  by  the  Noble  Baron,  and  has 
been  fuggfted  to  me  by  others,  for  whofe  opi- 
nions alfo  I  feel  a  fincere  refpeft,  that  the  Bill 
having  exempted  all  incomes  below  60/.  and 
having  impofed  the  payment  in  a  progrefllvc 
fcale,  from  60/.  to  200/.  the  principle  of  gra- 
dual rife  is  admitted,  and  ought  to  have  been 
purfued  through  all  the  higher  clafTes  of  income. 
I  contend,   with   all  due  deference,  that  fuch  a 

rife 
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l-Ife  would  be  contrary  to  all  the  fafety  and  rights 
of  property  ;  that  it  is  worthy  only  of  the  French 
Council  of  Five  Hundred,  and  confequently 
would  be  difgraceful  to  a  Britifh  Parliament ;  and 
that  it  would  amount  to  neither  more  nor  lefs 
than  the  introduftion  of  a  plan  for  equalizing 
fortunes  j  and  to  the  implied  inference,  that  be- 
caufe  a  man  pofTeffes  much,  therefore  more  fhall 
be  taken  from  him  than  is  proportionably  taken 
from  others. 

Nor,  when  the  matter  is  fairly  confidered,  is 
there  any  inconfiftency  in  the  exemption  given 
to  incomes  below  Sol.  That  exemption  is  only 
a  liberal  conftru6tion  and  exercife  of  the  prin- 
ciple, that,  in  levying  a  tax  upon  income,  wc 
ought  not  to  extend  it  to  incomes  which  may  be 
neceffary  to  adual  fubfiftence  s  and  having  efta« 
blifhed  that  point  at  60/.  a  year,  there  muft  be 
fome  gradations  beyond  it,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  the  one-tenth: — otherwife,  it  would  happen, 
that  the  man  of  G^L  a  year  would,  by  the  pay- 
ment of  61,  \Qs.  become  poorer  than  the  man 
of  60/.  a  year,  and  fo  in  proportion  in  advancing 

higher. 
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Perhaps  it  might  have  been  more  ftridly  con- 
formable to  the  propofed  fyftem,  to  have  con- 
fined the  fcale  within  lOo/.  a  year.  But  I  give 
no  opinion  contrary  to  the  more  liberal  fenti- 
ment  which  has  been  exercifed  by  the  framers 
of  the  Bill.  I  am  only  folicitous  to  eftablifh  the 
confiftency  of  the  principle,  by  which  the  in- 
equalities of  income  remain  as  they  were  found  j 
and  by  which  the  privations  of  the  year  bear, 
within  the  year,  in   an  equal  proportion  upon  all. 

The  notion  of  requiring  a  higher  proportion 
from  the  higher  claffes,  exclufive  of  its  levelling 
tendency,  would  imply,  that  in  all  taxes  upon 
confumption  alfo,  every  individual  Ihould  be 
rated  in  proportion  to  his  income  ;  and  that  when 
a  man  of  400/.  a  year  pays  a  duty  of  five  fhillings 
for  a  bulhel  of  filt,  or  for  any  given  quantity 
of  tea  or  wine,  the  poiTeflbr  of  4,000/.  a  year 
ought  to  pay  fifty  fhillings.  It  is  no  anfwer  to 
this,  that  the  ufe  of  fuch  articles  is  in  fome 
degree  voluntary.  Happily,  fuch  a  fyftem,  which 
certainly  would  be  unjufl:  and  molt  mifchievous, 
is  as  certainly  impradicable. 

There 
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There  is  another  objeftion,  which  is  equally 
nnfound,  though  more  plaufible.  We  are  told 
that  one  fpecies  of  income  is  n-ore  valuable  than 
another  i  and  therefore,  as  a  fiir  price  for  its 
protedlion,  that  it  ought  to  pay  in  proportion  to 
its  value :  for  example  j  that  an  annuity  for  life 
being  worth  only  ten  years  purchafe,  and  an 
income  refulting  from  an  eflate  in  fee  being 
worth  thirty  years  purchafe,  the  latter  ought  to 
pay  three  times  as  much  as  the  former. 

I  confefs  that,  for  a  moment,  and  when  this 
notion  firll  occurred  in  the  debates  of  the  laft 
feflion,  1  conceived  it  to  have  fome  folidityj  but 
a  little  rcfle(5lion  will  fhew,  that  the  whole  dif- 
ficulty arifes  from  a  confufion  in  terms,  and 
from  blending  together  the  ideas  of  income  and 
of  capital.  Income,  as  income,  cannot  be  dif- 
tinguifhed,  and  brought  into  a  fcale  of  taxation, 
whatever  may  be  the  nature  and  value  of  the 
fund  from  which  it  is  derived.  The  moment 
that  income  is  rated  by  its  value  in  the  market, 
it  ceafes  to  have  the  properties  of  income,  and 
becomes  capital.     And  then  a  new  quellion  pre- 
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fents  itfelf:  —  will  you  impofe  your  contribution 
upon  capital  ?  I  conceive  that  a  tax  on  capital 
would  be  unattainable.  How  v/ould  it  be  po£- 
fible  to  vakiG  the  different  eftates  of  the  owners 
and  occupiers  of  land,  and  all  the  different  mo- 
difications, conditions,  fettlcments,  remainders, 
and  reverlions,  to  which  real  property  is  liable  ? 
Still  more,  at  how  many  years  purchafe,  and  by 
■what  rules,  will  you  value  the  varying  incomes 
of  artifts,  manufa6lurers,  and  mercantile  and  pro- 
feflional  men  ?  They  are  in  the  nature  of  In- 
comes, for  life  or  for  years,  and  generally  with 
the  advantage  of  being  in  a  courfe  of  increafe 
and  improvement.  It  is  true  that  they  are  fub- 
jed  to  innumerable  accidents  and  changes  i  but 
they  cannot  be  diftinguifhed  in  their  average 
from  other  annuities,  no  more  than  thofe  an- 
nuities can  be  diftinguifhed  from  incomes  which 
are  nominally  for  ever. 

"Will  it  be  contended,  that,  in  point  of  real 
value,  an  unfettled  eftate,  which  its  owner  will 
leave  to  his  fon,  is  of  more  worth  to  him,  than 
if  the  fame  eftate  were  for  his  life  only,   and 

already 
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already  fettled  on  his  fon  and  his  defcendants  ? 
Would  an  eflace  fo  fettled  for  life  with  remainder 
to  his  fon,  be  more  valuable  to  him,  than  it 
would  be,  if  he  had  no  fon,  and  it  were  fetded 
on  fome  diftant  relation  or  on  a  ftranger  ?  And 
if  on  a  ftranger,  how  is  it  more  valuable  to  the 
poffefTur  than  any  other  annuity  for  life  ?  The 
income  arifing  from  commerce  or  a  profelTion, 
becomes,  on  the  retreat  or  demife  of  its  prefent 
owner,  the  property  of  another,  juft  as  much  as 
the  income  arifing  from  an  eftate  or  from  an 
annuity  for  life  or  years.  In  fl:iort,  we  cannot 
look  to  income,  as  liable  to  a  different  valuation 
in  every  fpecific  cafe  j  nor  as  a  property  fairly  to 
be  deemed  an  object  of  taxation,  with  a  reference 
to  a  longer  intercft  than  the  life  of  its  pof- 
feflbr: 

'Tanqiiam 
Sit  proprium  cui-quam,  puncto  quod  mobilis  hor^e 
Nunc  prece  nunc  pretio,  nunc  'ui,  mmc  forte  fupremd, 
Permuiet  dcminos  et  cedat  in  altera  jura. 

And  therefore  it  is,  that  by  this  Bill,  in  all  cafes 
indifcriminately  (and  if  it  were  not  indifcrimi- 
nately  it  would  be  unjuftly)  the  accruing  income 

of 
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of  the  year  is  made  liable,  for  the  year,  to  a 
dedudlion  in  a  rated  proportion  which  equally 
affeds  all. 

Such  then,  my  Lords,  is  the  plan  before  us ; 
eftablifliing  a  fyftem  of  fupply  efientially  im- 
portant in  the  prefent  fcruggle,  elTentially  be- 
neficial on  the  eventual  return  of  peace,  and 
fuch  as  will  hereafter  induce  all  nations  to 
paufc,  before  they  bring  upon  us  the  necefllty 
of  cnsi^o'ing-   in    war  with   them. 

I  mull  once  more  repeat,  my  Lords,  that  this 
meafure  has  been  accomplifhed  by  the  union  of 
opinions  refpe6ling  the  nature  of  the  French 
hollilityi  by  the  aireclionate  and  grateful  at- 
tachment which  is  felt  by  All  for  a  Sovereign 
v/ho  is  juuly  confidered  as  the  father  of  his 
people;  and  by  the  confidence  which  is  repofed 
in  the  councils  of  that  Sovereign,  and  in  the 
wifdom  of  Parliament  J  '«—  or  in  other  words, 
by  the  general  convi61ion  of  men's  minds,  un- 
der which  (as  a  noble  Marquis  pointedly  cx- 
preficd  himfelf  on  the   firft  day  of  the  Seflion) 

all 
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*'  all  oppofitlon  is  dead  and  buried." — I  may  add 
without  any  want  of  candour,  that  the  public 
opinion  is  unequivocally  marked,  when  public 
men,  in  a  period  of  unexampled  anxiety,  can  re- 
tire into  obfcurity  without  exciting,  in  a  great 
and  enlightened  Empire,  even  a  Vvhifper  of 
public  regret. 

My  Lords,  J  have  repeatedly  ftood  in  this 
place,  during  the  laft  five  years,  a  foreboder 
of  increafing  difficulties  and  dangers  j  nor  fhall  I 
ever  be  difpofed  to  flatter  either  your  Lord- 
fhips  or  myfclf,  or  the  Country  at  large.  But 
I  now  look  forwards  and  with  good  hopes  to 
the  chearing  approach  of  better  profpeds.  And 
at  this  hour,  if  we  could  confider  ourfelves 
merely  as  a  maritime  ftate,  fingly  oppofed  to 
France  and  to  the  Naval  Powers  who  are  fo 
unfortunate  as  to  be  compelled  to  a6l  with  France, 
and  to  fubmit  to  be  called  her  allies,  the  con- 
ted  would  be  at  an  end.  For  what  objed  of 
conteft  could  there  be  between  naval  antago- 
nifts;  the  one  of  which  has  loft  to  the  other, 
all  its  commerce,  all  its  colonies,  all  its  exter- 
nal 
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nal  pofTefTions,  all  Irs  feas,  and  nearly  all  its 
fleets;  including,  when  the  Spanifli  and  Dutch 
prizes  are  added  to  the  lift,  above  threefcorc 
Ihips  of  the  line,  and  more  than  double  that 
number  of  frigates?  I  cannot  helitate  to  fay 
that  a  naval  power,  fo  circumflanced,  and  fo 
blocked  up  in  all  its  coafls  and  ports,  is  de- 
feated and  beaten.  Her  inhabitants  may  col- 
led in  crowds  upon  the  fhore,  and  call  hard 
names,  and  ufe  opprobious  language;  but  they 
are  beaten,  and  have  ceafed  to  be  a  maritime 
people  for  a  long  period  of  time.  So  far  as 
our  infular  interells  are  in  queftion,  the  war  is 
brought  to  a  predicament,  in  which  a  man 
may  place  his  maps  before  him,  and  rack  his 
information  and  ingenuity  to  find  new  objeds 
of  conqueft  and   acquifition. 

But  in  ftating  this,  let  mc  not  be  under- 
ftood  to  give,  or  to  convey  any  opinion  rela- 
tive, either  to  the  weaknefs  or  ftability  of  the 
monflrous  government  which  has  eflablifhed  it- 
fclf  in  France.  It  would  be  prefumption  to 
fay  what  may  be  the  permanence  of  a  power, 
6  which 
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which  feizes  and  appropriates,  without  fcruplc 
or  remorfe,  the  refources  of  other  nations.  No 
man  can  foretel  how  long  a  lawlcfs  horde  of 
r6bbers  and  murdel-ers  may  fubfifl  by  pillage 
and  by  crimes,  before  they  are  overtaken  by 
human  or  divine  juftice.  But  one  truth  atleaft 
is  obvious  and  certain.  So  long  as  the  French 
leaders  fball  appear  to  have  no  means  of  ex- 
iftence,  but  in  prolonging  the  miferies  and  ca- 
lamities which  they  have  Caufed;  and  whilfi: 
they  retain  the  appetite  and  power  of  mifchief 
and  deftrudion ;  it  would  be  madnefs  and  folly, 
on  our  part,  to  fuppofe  that  we  can  revert  in 
fafety  to  the  blefllngs  of  peace.  We  ought  not 
to  hope  for  peace  fo  long  as  the  revolution- 
izing fyftem  maintains  its  aflivity.  That  a6ti- 
vity  is  flill  exerting  itfelf,  with  all  the  agonies 
of  fatigued  but  infatiate  malignity,  and  amidfl: 
fcenes  of  depopulation,  bankruptcy,  difcontcnt 
and   revolt. 

So   far   as  the    mere    fafety    of   thefe  iflands 

is   in  queftion,  we  are  fafe  in  our  own  courage 

and    refources.      But    in    looking    towards   the 

F  wifhed 
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wiflied  for  period  of  pacification,  we  mufl  never 
forget,  that  the  fecurity  of  Europe  is  effential 
to  the  fecurity  of  the  Britifli  Empire,  Wc 
cannot  feperate  them. 

Permit  mc,  my  Lords,  before  I  fit  down,  to 
advert  to  a  circumfl:ance,  which,  if  left  unex- 
plained, might  fubje6t  me  to  the  imputation 
of  fpeaking  with  an  illiberal  warmth  and  pre- 
judice. On  the  prefent  and  on  other  occa- 
fions,  I  have  ufed  harfli  language  refpefting 
the  French  as  a  nation: — And  furely  they  have 
been,  during  nine  years,  the  mod  detefliablc 
people  that  ever  difgraced  the  Globe  on  which 
we  live,  and  breathe,  and  have  our  being. 
They  have  been,  and  ftill  continue  to  be,  tlie 
fcourge  and  peft  of  afllidled  humanity.  But  I 
wifli,  once  for  all,  to  be  underftood  not  to  fpeak 
of  the  French  fuch  as  1  faw  and  knew  them 
twelve  years  ago  -,  nor  of  the  French  fuch  as  I 
hope,  one  day,  again  to  fee  them.  I  fpeak  of 
them  as  they  are,  a  credulous,  fubjugated,  ir- 
religious, immoral,  and  cruel  people;  blind  in- 
ftruments  of  the  corruptions,  caprices,  and  cri^ties 
6  ftf 
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of  a  few  defperate  regicides.  I  fpeak  of  them 
as  they  are,  and  will  continue  fo  to  fpeak  of 
them  on  every  occafion  that  may  prefent  itfelf; 
becaufe  I  feel  and  know,  that  we  cannot  be  too 
often  and  too  ftrongly  imprelTed  with  a  true 
opinion  of  our  enemy,  and  with  a  true  fenfc 
of  our  danger. 

But,  God  forbid  that  I  fliould  apply  fuch  ex- 
prefTions  to  the  nation  which  I  faw,  compofed 
of  a  brave  and  generous  nobility  and  a  good 
tempered  and  ingenious  people  j  even  then,  how- 
ever, following  falfe  lights,  and  tending  towards 
the  precipice  down  which  they  have  fince 
fallen.  It  is  among  the  bitter  misfortunes  of 
that  nobility,  and  of  the  other  refpeftable  claf- 
fes,  forced  into  exile  and  laden  with  diftrelTcs 
of  many  kinds,  to  feel  afliamed  of  the  coun- 
try which  gave  them  birth,  and  to  carry  about 
with  them  the  fentiment,  that  the  very  name  of 
a   Frenchman    will,    for    ages    to  come,    found 

gratingly   to   the   ears   of    mankind.  The 

contrail,  my   Lords,  is  obvious  and  offers  itfelr 

to, our   attention,      I   fee   it  with   complacency 

F  2  and 
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and  with  pride.  It  is  a  pardonable  pride,  and 
of  a  good  and  moral  tendency.  Englifhmen 
derive  from  their  confcioufnefs  of  being  Eng- 
lifhrnen,  an  elevation  of  mind,  which,  both  to 
the  prefent  race  and  to  pofterity,  will  operate 
as  an  inceflant  encouragement  to  national  vir- 
tue and  to  right  exertions.  Vera  gloria  radices 
agify  atque  etiam  propagatur. 
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APPENDIX. 
No.  I. 

An  Account  of  the  Total  Value  of  the  Imports 
into,  and  Exports  from  Great  Britain  in  the 
following  Years,  viz. 


Years 

Value  of 
Imports. 

Value  of  Brltlfli 

Merchandize 

exported. 

Value  of  foreign 

Merchandize 

exported. 

Total  Value  of 

Britirti&Foreign 

Merchandize 

exported. 

1790 
1791 
1792 

J793 

1794 
3795 
1796 
1797 
1798* 

£' 
19,130,886 

19,669,782 

i9>659)3S8 
18,696,593 
22,288,894 
21,859,256 
22,749,476 
21,013,596 

£• 

14,921,084 

16,810,020 
18,336,851 
13,892,268 
16,725,402 
16,527,213 
19,102,220 
17,268,807 

£' 

5>i99^037 
5,921,976 

6,568,348 

6,497,911 

10,023,564 

10,785,125 

11,416,693 

11,948,234 

£' 
20,120,121 

22,731,996 

24,905,200 

20,390,179 

26,748,966 

27^312,327 
30,518,913 

29,217,041 

•  This  account  cannot  yet  be  made  up  to  a  later  period  than  to  the 
30th  Oftober.  But  it  appears  that  the  amount  of  the  value  of  Britifli 
^nd  foreign  merchandize  exported  from  England,  in  the  three  firft  quar- 
ters, ending  on  that  day,  was  22^977,000/. 


No.  a. 


Comparative  Value  of  certain  principal  Articles  of 
Britifh  Manufaftures  exported  from  England  in  the 
Three  Quarters  ending  the  lOth  Odober,  1797,  and 
the  1 0th  Odober,  1798. 


Three  Quarters 

ending 
0(£t.  lo,  1797. 

Cottons 1,583,000 

Iron,  wrought 631,000 

Linens , 493,000 

Woollen  Goods 3,977,000 


Three  "Quarters 

ending 
Oa,  10,  179S. 

I' 

1,725,000 

678,000 

880,000 

4,978,000 


Total  comparative  Value  of  Britifti  Manufactures 
and  Foreign  Merchandize  exported  from  England  in 
the  Three  Quarters  as  above. 


Three  Quarters 

ending 
0(fl.  10,   1797 

£' 

Total  Britifh  Manufactures  7 

exported  from  England  \         '  ^^^ 

Total  Foreign  Merchandize   7      SArAono 
exported  from  England  5        ' 

^  20,688,000 


Three  Quarter* 

ending 
Gift.  10,   J 798. 

£' 
13,285,00© 

9,692,000 

22  977,000 


No.  3. 

-Amount  cf    the   permanent   Taxes  on  a-j 

Three  Years  Average  to  the  5th  ^       91876,000 
of  January,  17H4  .  .  .  .  c  .  .    J 

Amount  of  the  Hime,  as  eftimated  bv   the  ]| 
Committee  on  a  Three  Years'  1 

u  u      r    T  ?      13)472,000 

Average  to  the  5th  of  January,  f        ->-r/    ' 
'791 J 

Amount  for  the  Year  ending   the  5  ch    of?      ..^o, 
January,  1793 J 


Amount  of  the  fame  Taxes,  after  making" 
all  Allowances  for  the  interme- 
diate Changes  and  Arrangements  . 
of    the   Revenue,    on  a  Three  f    ^2,381,000 
Years'  Average  to  the   5th    of  I 
January  1796 J 


Amount  of  the  fame,  on  the  Average  of 
Five  Years'  War,  to  the  5th 
January  1798  


of -J 

of  >•     13,806,000 


Amount  of  the  fame,  for  the  Year  ending 


f  the  fame,  for  the  Year  endm*  ? 

5th  January  1798  ......  .    3       ^^^ 


Amount  of  the  fame,  for  the  Year  ending 
5th  January   1799* 


14,402,000 


*  Part  of  this  comparative  increafe  undoubtedly  arifes  from  particular 
branches  of  the  revenue  having  hecn  deprefled  in  the  preceding  year  by 
circumrtances  whicii  have  now  nearly  ceafed  to  operate:  fuch  as  the  duties 
on  wine,  &c.  At  the  fame  time  the  actual  payment  of  fo  large  an  increafe, 
from  whatever  caufe  it  proceeds,  is  an  undoubted  proof  of  the  refources 
»nd  fufficicncy  of  (lit  country  under  all  its  buidens. 
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